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THE ART AMATEUR. 



QopppsponiiFnrf, 

PAINTING AN IDEAL HEAD. 

In answer to several requests, we give the subjoined 
directions for the treatment of the " Ideal Head," published in The 
Art Amateur for December, 1884. In oil colors the following 
scheme of color may be observed : The background is warm gray, 
rather light at the upper part, and shading to a deeper tone around 
the shoulders. Directly behind the face falls a deep shadow. The 
girl has a rich creamy complexion, with a faint rosy tint in the 
cheeks and warm red lips. Her hair is light reddish brown, al- 
most the color of burnished copper in the lights. The eyes are 
hazel, with brown lashes and eyebrows. A white chemise is but- 
toned at one shoulder, while a mantle of blue cloth, very warm in 
tone, is thrown over the other. Paint the background with 
raw umber, yelllow ochre, ivory black, permanent blue, white and 
burnt Sienna. For the complexion use yellow ochre, white, ver- 
milion, cobalt, madder lake, a little raw umber, light red and ivory 
black, adding burnt Sienna in the deeper accents of shadow. The 
hair is painted with light red, raw umber, yellow ochre, white and 
ivory black, with a little permanent blue added in the half tints, 
which are cool, and burnt Sienna in the shadows. The iris of the 
eye is painted with bone brown, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and 
white shaded with ivory black, and the pupil is pure burnt Sien- 
na and black. Paint the lips with madder lake, vermilion, yellow 
ochre, white, light red, a little cobalt and ivory black. The blue 
drapery is painted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium and 
madder lake, qualified by raw umber and ivory black. Burnt 
Sienna is added in the shadows. The white drapery is laid in 
with a general tone of light gray and the lights put on after- 
ward ; also the accents of dark. Paint this with yellow ochre, 
white, ivory black, permanent blue and burnt Sienna. 



A BLACKBERRY PANEL. 

Mrs. M. M., Albert Lea, Minn., asks for " a scheme 
of color for that little gem of a panel published in The Art Ama- 
teur, February, 1884, on page 76." The design represents sev- 
eral sprays of wild blackberries gracefully composed. This panel 
may be enlarged to about twice the size given. A very effective 
background would be a shaded yellow, largely qualified by gray, 
and very light at the upper part, shading to a darker tone toward 
the bottom. A very good effect is secured by throwing shadows 
behind the branches on to the background ; these shadows would 
fall on the right hand side, a little below. To paint the back- 
ground use cadmium, ivory black, white, madder lake in the 
upper part, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna below. The 
berries, which are black and red, are painted with ivory black, 
permanent blue, white, madder lake and burnt Sienna ; in the 
lightest red touches add vermilion and yellow ochre. The flow- 
ers are white with yellow centres. The leaves are warm green, 
tipped in some with darjc red. Paint these with Antwerp blue, 
white, cadmium, burnt Sienna and ivory black. Add madder 
lake in the cooler tones. Paint the stems with bone brown, ivory 
black, white and burnt Sienna. 



THE ROSE WINDOW. 



J. J. F„ Chicago.- 




■The rose window is the same as 
the wheel window, in which 
the mullions radiate from a 
centre toward the circumfer- 
ence, like the spokes of a 
wheel. The first name is 
due to the more distant re- 
semblance the window is sup- 
posed to bear to a rose. The 
illustration shows a fine ex- 
ample of a rose window in 
Lincoln Cathedral. In the 
same edifice, however, are 
circular windows, also called 
rose, but with flowing lines 
introduced into the tracery, 
very different from the earlier 
regular geometrical form 
shown in the margin. 



ARTISTIC FORM OF "BELL PULL. 11 

W. H. P., Tallow, Ireland, asks for " a suggestion" 
for an artistic form of bell rope. Take cream-colored velvet, or 
velvet of any other shade harmonizing with the upholstery and 
decorations of the room — from three to four inches wide, and of 
such length as the height of room requires — have it stretched 
and decorated with floral or other ornament with ordinary water- 
color medium, or it may be enriched with a running pattern in 
embroidery. The latter is preferable if the velvet selected for the 
"bell pull" is dark in shade. When finished it must be lined, 
interlined and edged. At the top use a large rosette to hide 
the attachment to the bell wire, and have a large brass ring at 
the floor end. If treated this way, and the work is fairly artistic, 
the result will be very decorative. The interlining should be suf- 
ficiently stiff to prevent turning in at the edges. 



WHA T IS " ORMOL U " ? 

Sir : In your notice recently of a pair of old Sevres 
vases, you spoke of the '* ormolu " mountings. Can you tell me 
what is the composition of this metal ? How does it differ from 
4 * mosaic gold " ? Amateur, Jersey City. 

It is a kind of brass made to look like gold by the use of less 
zinc and more copper than are contained in ordinary brass. The 
golden color is enriched sometimes by means of acids. " Or- 
molu " is only another name for " mosaic gold." 

PLASTER CASTS. 
SIR : Will you be so kind as to recommend to a sub- 
scriber the best makers of plaster casts? I want especially some 
copies of ancient sculpture for the Elyria Public Library, which 
considers it part of its object to keep examples of the best art 
in the view of the public. 

John M. Vincent, Elyria, O. 

Write to L. Castelvecchi, 143 Grand Street, New York, to send 
you his catalogue. 

KILNS FOR AMATEURS. 

Amateur Firer. — In regard to the subject of your 
query, Mrs. L. S. Kellogg writes : "I understand the small kilns 
used by dentists, placed over a gas burner, will fire china very 
well. As these are very small, they will only hold two or three 
pieces with stilts placed between. A wooden box could be 
arranged to hold the kiln on a table, and a thermometer used to 
regulate the heat. The expense is inconsiderable, and the experi- 



ment is worth trying." The manufacture of Lacroix colors has 
lately made a kiln for amateurs, which for size and weight must 
be a great improvement upon others. Paintings on porcelain 
articles not over 4^ inches high can be fired in it. The price 
is $15, and the weight, including box and packing, less than 100 
pounds. 

DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTION IN WOOD- 
CARVING. 

J. L. M., Providence. — (1) There is no good book, with 
artistic designs, published on wood-carving. (2) The designs and 
practical articles on the subject which have appeared in The Art 
Amateur are the best and, so far as we know, the only ones attain- 
able. (3) They cannot "be had bound separately." (4) We 
know of no practical book on " wall cabinets, book shelves and 
art furniture/' (5) The following is a partial list of the articles 
and designs we have published in the magazine on wood-carving. 
Others which have appeared are out of print : 

Series of illustrated articles by Calista Halsey Patchin, May, 
June, July and August, 1883. Full-page design for vertical 
decoration by Benn Pitman, May, 1883. In the same number 
were designs for wood-carving from old French doors. 

Vertical lines of decoration, by Benn Pitman, June, 1883. 

Horizontal lines of decoration by the same, July and August 
1883. In August there were also two pages of figure designs 
representing the four seasons. 

Rosette design by the same, September, 1883. 

Panel design (hawthorn) by the same, October, 1883. 

Vertical borders by the same, November, 1883. 

Panel design (wild-roses) by the same, December, 1883. 

Panel design (hickory) by the same, January, 1884. 

Panel design (marigold) by the same, February, 1884. 

Panel design (horse-chestnut) by the same, May, 1884. 

Panel design (maple-leaves) by the same, July, 1884. 

Horizontal borders by the same, August, 1884. 

Panels, sixteenth century French work, November, 1884. 

Old Cabinet Door Panel, in the South Kensington Museum. 
Drawn by Camille Piton, December, 1885. 

Side-board Panel, French, Sixteenth Century, in the South 
Kensington Museum. Drawn by the same, February, 1885. 

The numbers of the magazine containing the above are all in 
print, and may be had for the regular price. 



(^LEANING BRONZES. 

H. T., Madison Avenue. — Dusting ought to suffice 
in ordinary cases ; but to overcome the gray, dingy appearance, 
it is necessary to wash the object with weak soapsuds or very 
weak aqua ammonia. 

COPPER FOR REPOUSSA DECORATION. 

Sir : I would suggest to your readers that for most re- 
pousse* work planished copper is much better than brass, as it needs 
no annealing, is more malleable, is readily polished, and, owing 
to its lacquered surface, can readily be drawn upon with a lead- 
pencil. Most wood-carving designs work up well in repousse*, 
particularly those by Benn Pitman in back numbers of The Art 
Amateur — namely, panels of "Horse-chestnut Leaves," ''Maple 
Leaves," " Hickory,"' etc. E. L. G., San Francisco. 



ENGLISH LADIES NOT ASHAMED TO WORK. 

Sir : My attention has only just been drawn to your 
article of September last on the Royal School of Art Needlework 
which, while it gives generally a very flattering notice of the 
work, contains a curious misunderstanding as to the school itself, 
and as this is likely to give an impression in America which we 
Englishwomen consider a very unworthy one, I should be glad 
if you would find space for explanation. Miss Humphreys says 
that the school is u ordered so that " the ladies who earn their 
living by working in it, may do so " without exposing their needs, 
or in anyway wounding the feelings which are kept keenly sus- 
ceptible by the peculiar construction of English society," and goes 
on to dilate on this curious phase of English character as if it were 
a fact. 

There is, however, no such unworthy feeling about the workers 
in the Royal School, nor indeed, now, anywhere, among English- 
women. In Ireland it is still sometimes thought disgraceful to 
work, but not in England. Arid, as a matter of fact, the workers 
in the Royal School have always been proud of their connection 
with it. So much so that several who have left in consequence of 
their circumstances becoming so much better as not to need 
to earn their living, or, as much .oftener happens, on their mar- 
riage, have made a special request that 
their names might remain on the books as 
honorary members ; while, as a matter of 
course, the certificates granted by the school 
to those leaving for other reasons enable 
them to obtain much better appointments 
and higher salaries. 

The mistake into which Miss Humphreys 
has fallen is a very easy one to understand. 
Each worker in the Royal School has to be 
an artist herself, since she has only the out- 
lines of designs given to her, and all the 
coloring must be her own. There is noth- 
ing mechanical about the work — the brain 
is needed for it all. Under these circum- 
stances visitors at all hours in the work- 
rooms are both a hindrance and annoy- 
ance. And, as numbers of people are con- 
stantly requesting-, on all sorts of pleas, to 
be admitted to the workrooms — the greater 
number of these applicants being Ameri- 
cans who appear to consider the studios of 
the school one of the free sights of London 
— it is always customary to say that no 
one is admitted to the workrooms, as the 

ladies do not like it. This is, however, a very different thing 
from saying that they are ashamed of their work or of their con- 
nection with the school. L. Higgin. 

London, Jan. 15, 1885. 



of benefit to other readers. I have tried the process with much 
success, and it is so simple that any one can use it. The prepared 
paper can be obtained of almost any dealer in architects' sup- 
plies. It is known as '* Blue Print Paper," or " Sun Print Paper," 
but it is not nearly so good as can be prepared in the following 
manner : 

Blue Print Solution. — Citrate of iron and ammonia, 2 ounces ; 
red prussiate of pot- 
ash, i% ounces; dis- 
solve separately, each 
in 4 ounces distilled 
water. Filter and mix. 
This must be kept in a 
dark - colored bottle 
and in a dark place, as 
the sunlight would ruin 
it. Gaslight will not 
affect it. Use any 
clear, strong white pa- 
per of fine grain and 
hard surface . The fine 
drawing paper made 
in rolls and sold by the 
yard is excellent for 
this purpose. Apply 
the solution to this 
with light smooth 
strokes with a soft, 
broad and flat brush, 
crossing the paper, say 
from left to light, then 
recrossing at right 
angles. This must be 
hung in a dark place to 
dry. A printing frame 
may be had at a cost of 
from one dollar and a 
half to five dollars. 
A negative of almost 
any object or person 
can be obtained of a 
photographer from 
one and one half to 
four dollars each, and 
can be used as long as 
it is kept dry and free 
from scratches. First 
place the negative in 
the printing frame ; 
then over this the sen? 
sitive paper of the re- 
quired size ; then over 
all eight or nine sheets 
of soft paper (smooth) 
for a cushion. Close 
the frame and expose 
to the direct rays of 
the sun. If it is a 
clear day, from three 
to five minutes will be 
sufficient; if partly 
cloudy, from ten to 
thirty minutes ; and if 
the sun is entirely ob- 
scured, from one to 
two hours. As soon 

as taken from the frame, the print must be washed in soft water 
(preferably running water) till the high lights appear perfectly 
white ; then dry in the sun or by the fire. If the paper is properly 
prepared, from three to five -minutes will be sufficient for the 
44 washing out ;" if it be paper bought already prepared, it will 
probably take about thirty minutes to " wash out." 

E. L. Gifford, San Francisco. 




JAPANESE DESIGN FOR PANEL 
DECORATION. 

PUBLISHED FOR "j. S. Q.," ALBANY. 



THE MEANING OF " VALUES. 11 

Sir : Several times lately I have heard artists speak 
of the '* values" of certain paintings which were under discussion, 
and am anxious to know just what that term means. 

C. E. B., New York. 

The term " value," as used in art, signifies the comparative re- 
lation of one tone to another, irrespective of color. Things may 
be of many different colors, yet of the same value. A picture 
may be painted entirely in black and white, yet the tones will have 
just the same values as if all the objects had been painted in their 
natural colors. For example, in painting a portrait, the first thing 




PAINTING A SA TIN BANNER. 

SIR : For painting a banner on satin, which is better, 
oil or water-color paints ? J. 

In painting on silk or satin, if the color is very delicate and to be 
used for some small decorative article, it would be better to use 
water-color instead of oil, if one is equally skilful with both. In 
this case the opaque colors are the best. These come already 
prepared, and are kept by dealers. The ordinary water-colors 
can be made opaque, however, by mixing Chinese white with them 
before using. 

MORE ABOUT " PHOTOGRAPHINE. 11 

Sir: I have noticed in recent numbers of The Art 
Amateur articles on " Photographine," or "Sun Pictures," and 
take the liberty of sending you a few practical hints, which may be 



EARLY EMBLEMS OF THE TRINITY. 

PUBLISHED FOR u BEGUINB," ST. LOUIS. 



to observe is the value of the head against the background. Is it 
darker or lighter ? Is the dress darker than the flesh ? What is 
the relation of the hair to the dress ? And so on. By these com- 
parisons we arrive at the exact relations of the tones to each 
other. The whole truth of a picture, therefore, depends upon the 
correctness with which these values are studied. And this is one 
great reason that artists study directly from nature. 



USE FOR HAMMERED BRASS PANELS. 

Sir : I have just finished the two designs for panels in 
hammered brass published in The Art Amateur last July and 
September. I should like you to give some suggestions how to 
use them. I thought to put them in a bamboo or rattan frame for a 
screen. Where could I get such frames,and what would be the price? 
How shall I finish the background ? Would it do to treat the panels 
to plumbago and turpentine, and then not to touch the background ? 
If you recommend such a screen, would you kindly give suitable 
dimensions and tell me how to treat the backs of the panels if they 
are to be covered ? E. M., Albert Lea, Minn. 

The brass panels would be very handsome mounted on a panel 
of plush, either crimson or deep sapphire blue. These panels, 
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which are about 3 feet long by \% broad, are lined with satin or 
thick silk and finished off all around by a cord. They are then 
mounted in a frame or setting of wood, which is made to imitate 
bamboo very closely, but which is much stronger than the real. 
The panels have rings of the same colored wood sewed in the top, 
through which is run the top bar of the screen. The sides and 
bottom are then attached to the frame by thick silk or bronze 
cords, which are so fastened as to give the appearance of being 
laced from one to the other, an even space of about two inches 
or less being left between the panel and frame. This effect is 
beautiful, and novel. Such a frame of mahogany might 
be ordered of Allen & Brother, 1209 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, who would probably mount the whole affair and finish it 
completely, furnishing everything but the panels and lining for 
$35. The ordinary Japanese bamboo frames can be procured 
at Vantine's Japanese store, Broadway, New York, or Woolley's, 
in fifth Avenue. 

SCHEME OF COLOR FOR A COTTAGE HOME. 

Sir : I beg leave to request a few hints from you in 
regard to papering and painting my cottage, a plan of which is 
inclosed herewith. The ceilings are 10 feet high. My carpet for 
the parlors and dining-room is a gold oak leaf on a dark ground ; 
the parlor furniture is covered to match, and I have a pair of 
heavy red curtains, and three pairs of lace curtains. The two 
front windows face the road ; the rear, the Detroit River, 200 feet 
off. The ceiling of the house throughout is not first-class ; though 
not cracked at all, it is rather rough, and I do not like to be put 
to the expense of doing it over again, if it can be made present- 
able without, or by papering it. The carpet pattern for the bed- 
rooms is a light fern leaf on a dark ground. For the hall I have 
nothing as yet. As my own taste and that of my folks is not too 
original by any means, we shall be very glad indeed to receive a 
few hints from you, which we shall cheerfully adopt. 

T. W. A., Windsor, Ont. 

Have the ceilings of the parlors painted a rich, yellow-toned, 
red cedar color, with a cornice of dark golden olive. Make the 
frieze in both rooms two feet deep, of dark, " old-gold " colored, 
small pattern paper (no gold), and cover the rest of the wall 
surface with sage-green paper with a bold flowing pattern in 
darker or lighter tone of the ground color (no gold). Let the 
ceiling of the dining-room be medium-toned sage green, the 
cornice russet brown, the wall (no frieze) a light, low-toned red 
paper, with bold flowing ornament (no gold). In selecting this 
paper avoid anything purplish in tint — something of a yellowish 
red is desirable. Paint the walls and the ceiling of the kitchen 
with three coats of oil paint — greenish buff color. The hall 
ceiling may be of alight "old gold" color, with a cornice of 
russet brown. Have a frieze two feet deep of a light golden olive 
small pattern paper. Cover the rest of the wall with a light 
sage green, set pattern paper. The bedrooms and sitting-rooms 
may be treated with light, quiet colored, small pattern paper, with 
or without frieze, as may be desired. Picture-rods two inches 
deep should be used under the frieze in the parlors and the hall, 
and under the cornice in the dining-room. 

WINDO W DRAPER Y. 

In answer to F. D., Scio, O., we would say that the new- 
est arrangement for window curtains in parlor or reception room 
is first, a small curtain close to the window, of a stuff called gren- 
adine, which is made with open-work linen threads. This comes 
both in striped and plain. The more stylish is the plain, made up 



with insertion of Cluny lace and edging to match. Two more 
curtains hang loosely outside of these, which may be of the same 
stuff, of fine Madras, or entirely of the lace. The small curtains 
next the window are always tied back by handsome ribbons. 
Some people have still another set of curtains hung on the out- 
side of all. These are made of any handsome kind of thicker 
material, such as raw silk, turcomans, or Persian stuff. These 
latter, however, are not absolutely necessary, as are the other two 
pairs. 

SCHEME OF COLOR FOR A PARLOR. 

Sir : I desire to furnish a parlor (15x16). The wood- 
work is of walnut, and there is a handsome mantel. Please tell 
me what colored paper to get for walls and ceiling. 2. Should I 
hang some kind of a mirror, or a painting over the mantel, or 
neither? Mrs. L. M. B., Mackinaw, Taz. Co., 111. 

Have the ceiling tinted a rich greenish old gold, or papered the 
same tint. If paper be used, it should be without ornaments. 
The cornice may be painted dark russet brown. For the walls, 
have a frieze two feet six or three feet deep, of rich " red cedar" 
color, with ornament either darker or lighter than the ground (no 
gold). Finish below with golden olive paper with large flowing 
pattern (no gold). Place a two-inch walnut picture-rod between 
the frieze and "filling." (2) There islno rule about such things. 
If you have a favorite picture, it would probably look as well over 
the mantel as anywhere "else. An overmantel, containing pieces 
of decorative bric-a-brac, might fill the space acceptably. 



EBONIZING WOOD. 



E. B. W., New York. — (1) Almost all the large shops 
which keep paints sell stains of all colors to be used on wood ; 
these are veiy cheap and easily applied. White pine or any 
light-colored wood can be ebonized by soaking for a little while in 
a logwood bath, for which the solution should be very strong. 
When the wood is dry, wash it all over thoroughly with a solution 
of sulphate of iron and then dip it into cold water for a minute. 
If, when finished, the stain is not deep enough, repeat the whole 
process until a satisfactory tone is achieved. The wood may then 
be polished or varnished as preferred. (2) A harder wood than 
pine would wear much better and keep the appearance of ebony 
longer. Pine dents and scratches easily. A fine-grained wood 
would be likely to give a closer imitation. 



THE ART OF SCENE PAINTING. 

The growing taste for private theatricals has brought 
to The Art Amateur many inquiries in regard to the methods and 
materials used in scenic painting. In response to these a series of 
articles upon the practice of the art has been prepared by a scenic 
artist of wide experience. The first will appear in our next issue. 
The writer's plan has been to keep the practical side of his art 
ever in mind, and to make his explanations as clear as any prac- 
tical lesson would be. Should any special information not em- 
bodied in his articles be desired, he is prepared to furnish it in 
answer to correspondence. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

E. W. W., St. Paul, Minn. — (1) Since its appearace in 
The Art Amateur it has been published by the Photo-Engraving 
Co., 67 Park Place. (2) We have no cover for " binding loosely" 



the numbers of the magazine ; but for 25 cents will send two 
44 ready binders" of strong wire, which serve to hold the numbers 
together, and keep in place a temporary cover of stout paper or 
cardboard. 

E. H., Rossville, Penn. — What you ask for can be had 
of Palm & Fechteler, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 

A. R., Massillon, O. — Directions for " Kensington 
painting" were published in the September, 1884, number of the 
magazine. 

Monnett Hall, Delaware, O. — The "light car- 
mine" Mrs. Kellogg gives in her condensed palette for china 
painting is " carmine No. 1." 

S. L. P., San Francisco. — Violet carmine on the list of 
Winsor and Newton's moist water-colors corresponds to deep 
golden violet in mineral colors. 

N. E. — The best book of the kind that we know is 
Dr. Dresser's ** Principles of Decorative Design," published by 
Cassell & Co., 739 Broadway, New York. 

E. B. W., New York. — (1) " Williams' gold paint, or 
Paris gold " are equally good for gilding a flat picture-frame. 
Bessemer's gold gives a dull effect ; the Paris gold has a burnished 
look. (2) We know of no place in New York where "Swiss or 
object carving is taught." 

S. Z. E., Muskegon, Mich. — (1) The gray appearance 
in the bird's-eye maple you have seen is probably the effect of some 
stain applied to the wood. All such stains are sold at prominent 
paint shops or dealers in color, such as F. W. Devoe & Co., 
Fulton Street. (2) If the mirror is rubbed off in spots it can be re- 
silvered in the following manner : Lay the glass flat on its face, 
and then, with plaster of Paris, form a little ring or wall around the 
defaced spot, having previously scraped the glass perfectly clean 
within the outline of the place to be re-silvered. Then pour quick- 
silver into the space limited by the plaster of Paris, so that it can 
spread no further. Do not disturb it until it is perfectly set. This 
will, of course, leave a little roughness where N the edges of the old 
and new silver join, but there is no way of preventing it. 

The general improvement in design and color which 
the decorative movement has brought about is conspicuous even 
in establishments exclusively mercantile. The loom is keeping 
pace with the hand, and in manufactured goods the displays of 
the various seasons beguile the eye by their artistic beauty. One 
of the most attractive spots on Broadway has always been the 
window of James McCreery & Co., not only for the magnificence 
of the materials, but for their design, color and the exceptional 
skill displayed in their arrangement for the public eye. And it is 
worth observing that the lingering groops include men and even 
boys, whose coats and jackets are not made of silks and brocades. 
The display within is equally interesting. In the upholstery depart- 
ment this question of design and color assumes much importance. 
There is a new curtain fabric in silk and wool notable not only 
for its soft texture, but for the combination of colors — browns, 
blues, red golds — in designs which are alike on both sides, making 
the curtains suitable for portiere^. These designs are peculiar to 
this house, and are in keeping with the high character of its 
stuffs. Another fabric known as Gregorian lace is adapted for 
summer draperies. This is a sort of grenadine, with the designs, 
vine and set figures in horizontal bands, embroidered in by 
machinery. These curtains in browns, with blue and red figures, 
are especially artistic. 



MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleas- 
ure to announce that by special arrangement 
with the publishers, they assume the American 
Agency for the two important art periodicals ; 
The Portfolio and L'Art. 

Monthly, Price 75 Cents; 

Annual Subscription, $7.50. 
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ORTFOLIO. 



AN ARTIST PERIODICAL. 

Edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 

Copiously Illustrated with Etched and Engraved Plates. 
*** Ah Edition de Luxe y printed on large hand-made 
paper, with a Proof and with a Print .of each Plate 
can also be had. Subscription price, $60 per an- 
num. Of this Edition only Fifty Copies are 
printed. 

'" The current issue of the Portfolio has for its front- 
ispiece a charming etching by C. O. Murray, one of 
the best of the English etchers, after Morland. The 
second etching— of Windsor, by Edward Hull — is 
but commonplace, but the third, again, 4 Gateway of 
Canterbury Cathedral,' by Joseph Pennell, is a 
great improvement on anything we have seen from 
that prolific designing pen." — Nation. 

Annual Subscription, $12. 

Delivered Monthly. 



L'Akt- 



Revue Bi-Mensuelle Illustree. Editor-in-Chief, 
Eugene Veron. Artistic Director, Leon Gaucherel, 
With Etchings, Fac-Similes, Wood Engravngs. An 
illustration of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Archaeology, etc., etc. 
*** An Edition de Luxe^ printed on Holland paper, 

with impressions of the Etchings on two Plates — 

the Print on Holland paper and the Proof on Japan 

paper — can also be had. Annual subscription. 

Of this Edition only Two Hundred Copies are 

Printed^ each copy being numbered. 

•'Sumptuous in paper and type, lavish in illustra- 
tions, and with critical and explanatory text of singu- 
lar merit. The most famous of modern art journals." 
— New York Times. 



MACMILLAN .4 CO 



NEW YORK. 
1 1 112 Fourth Avenue. 



f *P"/y ft C Anv °f these Catalogues will 

V^>/ lAsl/l^ be sent free upon application 

if this journal be mentioned : 

ioo page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 
[and Decoration. 
75 " u " Drawine Instruments. 

20 " u " Artists' Materials. 

WM. T. COMSTOCK, 

6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 

DESIGNS WANTED, 

Liberal price paid for Original Designs in Christmas 
Cards and Decorative Articles. 

Miss LEGGETT, 253 Fifth Ave. 



The Mystery of the Locks, 

By E. W. Howe, i vol., i2mo, $1.50. 

The phenomenal and deserved success of Mr. Howe's 
reeent novel, which was highly commended by How- 
ells, Mark Twain, ana other eminent critics, and by 
the chief British reviews, gives the best of reasons for 
forcasting the triumph of this new work. The sale of 
u The Story of a Country Town " ran far up into the 
thousands, and at least an equal success may safely 
be predicted for " The Mystery of the Locks." 

Howells's Latest Book. 
THE ELEVATOR. 1 vol., vest pocket size, 50 cents. 
" Howells at his very best. " — Boston Transcript. 
" Extravagant and delicious humor." — Boston 
Traveller. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 

By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. With newportraits and 
etchings. Price, $5 ; half morocco or half calf, $9. 
" The most important and interesting biographical 
work since Roswell's Johnson. 

THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. By Aus- 
tin Dobson. An illustrated history of the rise of 
modern wood-engraving. Price, $3.50. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. Henry James's 
Journeys in Touraine, Anjou, etc. $1.50. 

ABOUT PEOPLE. By Kate Gannett Wells, $1.25. 
" ' Caste in American Society,' 4 Who's Who,' * Per- 
sonal Influence,' 4 Loyalty and Liberty.' " 

SHERIDAN'S COMEDIES. Edited by Brander 
Matthews. $3. 

LEISURE HOURS AMONG THE GEMS. By A. 

C. Hamlin. $2.00. 44 About the diamond, the 
emerald, the opal and the sapphire. 

ARTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

i2mo. $3. A full encyclopaedia of modern artists. 
Newly revised. 



JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 

BOSTON. 



OSGOOD 

ART SCHOOL, 

DOMESTIC BUILDING, corner Broadway 
and 14th Street, New York. 

BRANCH SCHOOL. — Opposite Congress Park, 
Broadway, Saratoga Springs, from June 15th to 
October 1st. 

The method of instruction is thorough, skillful and 
practical. The course of study includes Drawing from 
Casts, Life, Still Life, Sketching from Nature. The 
decorative course includes all the latest novelties. 
The number of the lessons optional with the pupils, 
who may enter at any time. $1.00, 3 hours' lesson ; or 
6 lessons, $5.00. For particulars see circulars ; sent 
on application. 

Misses A. H. & A. W. OSGOOD. 



ART MANUALS. 

By Miss M. Louise McLaughlin. 

CHINA PAINTING. 

A Practical Manual for Amateurs in the Decoration of 
Porcelain. TWELFTH THOUSAND, with a new 
chapter on Firing. Square i8mo, 75 cents. 

SUGGESTIONS 
TO CHINA PAINTERS. 

A Manual Supplementary to the above, just published. 
Illustrated with designs. Square i2mo, $1. 

POTTERY DECORA- 
TION. 

A Practical Manual of Underglaze Painting, with com- 
plete details of the author's method of painting ena- 
meled faience. Square i2mo, $1. 
44 It would be impossible for the dullest student to 
become confused in studying her clear and concise di- 
rections." — Boston Transcript. 

44 A long way in advance of all other text-books on 
the subject in the language." — English Mechanic and 
World of Science. 

For sale by art dealers and booksellers generally. 
Sent by mail, postpaid \ on receipt of price. 

ROBERT CLARKE & CO,, Publishers, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

American Art School, 

58 West 57th Street, cor. Sixth Ave.. 
NEW YORK. 
Branch at Chautauqua, N. Y., from July 12th to 
Sept. Tst. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Crayon 
Portraiture, and Art Needlework. Orders received 
and estimates furnished for every variety of art work. 
Send for circular. A. L. BLANCHARD, Prin. 

DIAMOND'S ART SCHOOL. 

Practical Lessons in Oil, Pastel and Crayon for be- 
ginners and advanced students. In all cases such in- 
struction as the student needs is given. 
COOPER UNION ( 4 th Ave. side), NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

ZESSONS IN PAINTING in Oil and Water 
Color, Black and White Drawing and Decora- 
tive Work. Address, 
GEORGE GIBSON, Fourth Ave. cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
(German Bank Building.) 
Mr. Gibson has just returned from two year's resi- 
dence in Europe. 

LESSONS IN PAINTING 

FOR LADIES. 

Mrs. E. Ritchie Harrison, late of Paris and London. 
Studio, 3 North Washington Square, New York. 




/ITT THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
^/j^ / _s / ^ m Art Stationery and Art Mate- 
rials at reasonable prices. Send 
stamp for explanatory circular as to a perfected process 
for transferring and coloring photographs and engrav- 
ings in oil or water-colors. Simple, brilliant, and 
durable. 

JOSEPH I. KELLY, 264 Sixth Ave., New York. 

the BEST. WRITING-PAPER. 

PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES WITH 

**£s 

ALL FINE STATIONERS. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

The Steel Pens made by the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
are suitable for all kinds of 
fine writing, and for the pur- 
poses of engrossers, draughts- 
men, artists, and amateurs. Ask 
your stationer or artists' color- 
man for them. For sale every- 
where. 



yjatfH QiLLor r;s 



FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 

Nos. 290, 291, 659 and 850. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 

Nos. i. 303 and Ladies', 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 

Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 840. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 

Nos. 332, 404, 390 and 604. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John it., N. Y. 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 

Gold Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 



WINTERS' New Pat. Graining Tools 

for rapidly graining Oak, Walnut, Ash, etc. Send 
stamp for catalogue with cuts, etc. 

J. J. CALLOW, Cleveland, Ohio. 



